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©HE DEGOI^ArFOI^ AND FU^NISHEI^. 



THE OLD-FASHIONED RUSHLIGHT. 



EVERYBODY has heard of though few in these days have 
seeu the old rushlights which a century ago were so com- 
mon. In an interesting sketch of Irish houskeeping and 
Irish custom? in the last century recently published 
in a foreign magazine, the writer says that a great feature of 
Kerry life was the annual slaughtering of the cattle. Stall- 
feeding was unknown, and at that period very few grew turnips 
or mangels ; consequently, in the November of each year, all 
the superfluous stock was sacrificed and pickled for winter use. 
This was the Anglo-Saxon custom, from which November derived 
its name of Slagtmaand, or the month of slaughter. An old lady 
still living in county Limerick remembers the last survival of 
the usuage, the killing of a cow each Christmas for distribution 
amongst the poor. One can fansy how busy all good house- 
keepers must have been, having personally to superintend the 
scouring and scalding of pickle-vats, and the making of strong 
brine to fill them anew. Salt meat, in quantities sufficient to 
last until summer, no matter what demands were made on "the 
master's " hospitality, was laid by, and formed during . the cold 
season the piece de re- 
sistance at the family 
board, supplemented 
by fresh fish, fowl, and 
game. The hides were 
salted and laid aside 
for a time, then thrown 
into tan pits filled with 
water and oak-bark. 
When dressed, they 
were made into the 
brogues formerly worn 
by the peasantry. 
Though the word is 
now used to designate 
a clumsy, hobnailed 
boot, the original Irish 
brogue was a kind of 
moccasin of soft skin, 
doubled or trebled for 
the sole, and laced with 
thongs of hide or sinew 
half way to the knee. 
The skin of a little 
Kerry sufficed to make 
two pairs. Italian 
oontadini still wear a 
somewhat similar foot- 
covering, but made with 
the hair on. 

A home ind ustry 
arising from this pro- 
digious storing of pro- 
visions was the manu- 
facture of rushlights 
or dips for the servants' 
use. While was candies 
illumined, the dining 
room, the drawing 
rooms and bed cham- 
bers, these others were 
alone employed in the 
kitchen. All the su- 
perfluous fat "was set 
aside to make them at 
the time of the annual 
slaughter ; but if the 
supply ran short, it 
was readily augmented 
by the contents of the 
dripping-pan, which no 
mistress at that period 
dreamt of considering 
as her cook's perqui- 
sites. On this point modern mistresses might, with advantage, 
imitate their great-grandmothers, who knew that granting per- 
quisites encouraged dishonesty. Amongst the kitchen utensils 
the "greasehood" (pr. grisset) held a prominent place — this 
being a long shallow iron vessel, resembling an exaggerated 
ladle, used for melting the tallow. Old-fashioned pairs of tongs 
may yet be seen which were used in conjunction with it. These 
had in the center of each plate a groove through which the 
liquid grease ran into the pan beneath, when, as was sometimes 
customary, they were heated red-hot, and used to squeeze pieeee 
of fat. This was considered wasteful and extravagant, and was 
adopted only by the careless, who had neglected to store their 
rushlights in time, and so were compelled to make some hurriedly 
for immediate use. In summer, the very old and the very 
young, with other feeble persons, were employed in cutting 



rushes, the best kind for candle-miking being the common soft 
Juncus conglomerates. These grow best by river banks and in 
marshy pastures. The longest and plumpest were selected, and 
deprived of the outer green covering, a process facilitated by 
first steeping them in water. One very narrow strip alone was 
left from top to bottom as a support for the pith, or two if the 
dip was intended for a night-light, when it burned slowly and 
with a feeble flame. After being peeled, the rushes were 
bleached on the grass, and then dried in the sun. Six pounds 
of grease were allowed to a pound of rushes ; these last required 
to cool between each immersion in the boiling fat, and were 
dipped again and again until of sufficient size. Where bees were 
kept, a small quantity of wax was added to the tallow, the can- 
dles acquiring greater consistency thereby, but mutton-fat was 
considered to answer the same purpose. The rushlights thus 
formed burned from half an hour to forty minutes on an average. 
A curiously-shaped candlestick was used to hold them, and similar 
ones are still employed for the purpose by some of the Con- 
naught peasants. Machine-made candles, however, are now so 
cheap, and paraffin oil is in such general use, that only in the 
remotest districts does one see a home made rushlight. 
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Can all precious 
stones be imitated? 
Until comparatively 
recently no good im- 
itation of the opal had 
been obtained, but 
nowadays very faithful 
reproductions of every 
kind of precious stone 
can be made from suit- 
ably prepared and, 
when necessary, colored 
glass. This is called 
strass from the 
name of its Ger- 
man inventor. 
It is glass pos- 
sessing purity, 
transparency in 
the highest de- 
combined with 
greatest possible 
luster. It is prepared 
from rock crystal, bor- 
acic acid, and caustic 
potash, purified by al- 
cohol. This glass con- 
stitutes the base of 
artificial gems, the col- 
ors of the precious 
stones being imitated 
by combining the per- 
fectly pure and color- 
less strass with metallic 
oxides. The uncolored 
diamond may be well 
imitated by the strass 
alone. Artificial stones 
are distinguished from 
real stones by their in- ' 
ferior hardness and by 
chemical tests. They 
may also be generally 
detected by the com- 
paratively soft, warm 
sensation they com- 
municate when applied 
to the tongue. 
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Glass Cloth. — A 
Frenchman has invent- 
ed a process of spinning and weaving glass into cloth. The 
warp is composed of silk, forming the body and ground- 
work, on which the pattern in glass appears, as effected by 
the weft. The requisite flexibility of glass thread for manu- 
facturing purposes is to be ascribed to its extreme fineness, 
as not less than from fifty to sixty of the original strands 
are required to form one thread of the weft. The process is slow, 
for no more than a yard of the cloth can be produced in twelve 
hours. The work, however, is extremely beautiful and compara- 
tively cheap. A French paper, commenting on the discovery, 
says i '• When we figure to ourselves an apartment decorated with 
cloth of glass and resplendent with light, we must be convinced 
that it will equal in brilliancy all that the imagination can con- 
ceive and realize ; in a word, the wonders of the enchanted palaces 
mentioned in the Arabian tales." 



